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Mrs. Hammond have had the advantage of access to the Home Office 
papers, on which they have drawn largely for the account of the rising 
of 1830 and its suppression. For the chapter on enclosure, which 
includes a large amount of new matter illustrating the process, they have 
used the journals of the House of Congress and of the House of Lords, 
the parliamentary registers and the reports of parliamentary committees. 
Twelve acts of Parliament are given in Appendix A , in order to show by 
actual examples what provision these enclosure acts made for lords of 
the manors, landowners, tithe-owners and cotters. Appendix B gives 
family budgets in various countries at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Every statement concerning wages, purchasing power of money and 
condition of the laborers is carefully substantiated, and the book must 
be accepted, not as a sensational bit of propaganda in a movement 
against the aristocracy, but as a scholarly addition to the literature 
which has lately been accumulating on the social history of England — 
a new volume ranking alongside of Sidney and Beatrice Webb's The 
Manor and the Borough, Hasbach's History of the English Agricultural 
Laborer, and Slater's English Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common 
Fields. 

A. G. Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

The Negro in the New World. By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1910. — xv, 499 pp. 

Perhaps no living white man has had so wide an acquaintance with 
the Negro race under all its differing conditions as Sir Harry Johnston, 
who has been in his time British consul for Southern Nigeria and 
Portuguese East Africa, commissioner in Central Africa, consul general 
in Tunis and special commissioner in Uganda, and who has just com- 
pleted an extensive tour in the Negro settlements of the western world. 
What such a man has to say on the Negro problem must be of interest. 
Sir Harry Johnston has, to be sure, many unfortunate habits as a writer. 
He is lamentably careless in details; he asserts, for instance, that 
Chinamen vote in America, that Morua Delgado was leader of the New 
Negro Cuban party and that the Episcopal church supports no Negro 
schools. Then, too, his logic is often confused and contradictory, and 
he is fond of the striking phrase even when it tempts beyond the exact 
truth. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, this survey of the Negro race 
in America is the only attempt since that of George W. Williams, thirty 
years ago, to consider the question broadly and to bring into one vol- 
ume a history of slavery and the rise of the black man over seas. The 
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author writes on the color question with a certain fine breadth of view 
and lack of prejudice which is refreshing, even if unfashionable accord- 
ing to current American standards. 

The book begins with a long chapter on the anthropology of black 
folk and a short chapter on the American Indian. Four chapters are 
given successively to American slavery under the four great slave-trad- 
ing nations, the Spanish, the Portuguese, the Dutch and the French. 
Three chapters are devoted to English slavery in the West Indies and 
three others to slavery in the United States and the anti-slavery move- 
ment in England. This takes up three-fourths of the book ; the re- 
maining nine chapters are given to the study of education at Hampton 
and at Tuskegee , and to a social survey of the South together with a 
general forecast of the future. 

The author's studies of slavery under the early slave-trading nations 
bring together a great many interesting facts, although nothing, per- 
haps, especially new. Among other things, he says : 

Intelligent European travelers in Africa and America during the last half 
of the eighteenth century recorded opinions of their own and answers to 
their questions from negroes which went to show that, in the opinion of the 
negroes themselves, the slave-holding nations stood thus in order of merit 
as regards kind treatment of slaves: the Portuguese first; then the Span- 
iards, the Danes, the French, English and Dutch. 

This contradicts the current tradition that Spanish slavery was unusu- 
ally cruel. The author's treatment of West Indian slavery and of the 
general condition of colored folk there is full, and is particularly valu- 
able because of lack of other easily acessible books on the subject. 

In his treatment of the United States, the author first rapidly re- 
views the history of slavery from 1619 through Reconstruction. In 
considering the slave codes the author points out their excessive 
harshness, a fact that we often forget to-day. He has not been misled 
by the current interpretations of the meaning of Reconstruction : he 
says plainly that Reconstruction will not be complete until " the negro 
and the colored man enjoy the same citizen rights in the seceded 
states" as are accorded to others. On the other hand, his con- 
sideration of Negro education is not as complete or as satisfactory as 
one could wish. He visited Hampton and Tuskegee and is rightly 
impressed with their work ; but he does not realize how much the suc- 
cess of that work has depended and does depend on the work of Negro 
colleges, and how unfortunate it is that the Hampton- Tuskegee propa- 
ganda has been allied with the policy of disfranchisement, limited 
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opportunity and social insult. His solution of the vexed problem — and 
the last word of his book — is as follows : 

The solution will probably be that the two races, white-skinned and brown- 
skinned, will coexist in amity and common American citizenship on the 
3,000,000 square miles of the United States. Whilst ten millions of Afro- 
Americans are slowly increasing to twenty millions between Florida and 
Alaska, two, three, four, five millions of Euramericans will be leaving the 
North American continent for Central America and South America and the 
paradises of the West Indies. 

In the larger Imperialism of to-morrow, when the influence of the Eng- 
lish, French and German-speaking white man extends from Cape Colum- 
bia (in Grinnel Land) to Cape Horn, there will be room in between his 
strides and his thrones for brother peoples of darker skins but equal brains. 
In that day, when the white American meets his brown-skinned brother on 
equal terms in the mart, the exchange, the university and the theatre, 
he will, if he comes across them in some old book of the early twentieth 
century, smile at the rude diatribes of a Vardaman and frown at the dis- 
courtesy of a departed dean of a Missouri medical college. 

W. E. BURGHARDT DUBOIS. 

New York City. 

The Immigration Problem. By JEREMIAH W. JENKS and W. 
Jett Lauck. New York and London, Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany, 1912. — xvi, 496 pp. 

This book is in effect a summary of the work of the Commission on 
Immigration which President Roosevelt appointed under the act of 
1907. The report of the commission is now appearing in forty-two 
stout volumes, and the student, as well as the general reader, may be 
grateful for this almost authoritative digest from the hands of Professor 
Jenks, who was a member of the commission, and Professor Lauck, 
who served as their " expert in charge of the industrial investigations." 

Their book shows, both in text and index, marks of haste, but these 
detract from its form, not from its substance. Its matter is appor- 
tioned under the following heads : " Introduction " ; " Causes of Immi- 
gration " (here are considered, also, the attitude of Europe toward emi- 
gration, the effect upon the United States of the return to Europe of 
immigrants and the question in what sense America demands more 
labor) ; " Characteristics of Immigrants which affect American Institu- 
tions" (mainly the familiar official statistics as to sex, age, occupation, 
literacy etc.) ; " Social Problems of Recent Immigration" (this section 



